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have read much on this subject, but nowhere is it handled so 
clearly in a few words as by Taylor. We admire also the 
chapter on autointoxication, a name which has been so grossly 
misused as “to have lost concrete meaning,” but regret, although 
the subject does not lie within the scope of this treatise, that the 
chapter should have been so curtailed. 

To discuss in detail the many admirable features of this work, 
would mean more space than is allotted to this review, for the 
book is replete with valuable information, now easy of acquisition, 
a fact which must be regarded by all as a notable educational 
accomplishment. One must not estimate this volume as a text-book 
this it is not, and cannot be; but to the student (and the reviewer 
now applies this term in its broadest sense) who desires authoritative 
information on problems of digestion and metabolism it is especially 
recommended. 

The work is distinctly original in conception and execution, 
and in this it differs uniquely from many of the too numerous 
scientific books. It represents an individuality and not alone a 
compilation, thereby giving the impression of something new and 
not merely an inheritance, thus acquiring an authoritative atmos¬ 
phere which one somehow misses in most works. We felicitate 
the author on this notable result of his labors, and prophesy for 
it a distinct place in American scientific literature. E. H. G. 


Internal Medicine. By David Bovaird, Jr., A.B., M.D., 
Assistant Professor of Medicine in the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Columbia University; Associate Visiting Physi¬ 
cian of the Presybterian Hospital, and Visiting Physician of the 
Seaside Hospital, in the City of New York. 109 illustrations 
and 7 colored plates. Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 

Bovaird’s book attempts to compress into less than GOO pages 
the whole of the subject of the practice of medicine. It holds, 
therefore, in size, a relation midway between the undesirable and 
now happily less popular compends and the large single volume 
medical works of which there is such a surfeit on the market. 
Despite the condensation all the essentials are to be found in the 
book, so that the student in particular will find it useful in pre¬ 
paring for his final examinations. But he must not think, as he is 
inclined to do, that he lias covered the subject of medicine when 
he has read Bovaird’s book or one of similar size. Such books, as 
well as the smaller compends, often create a false feeling of thor¬ 
oughness. The student, it seems to the reviewer, should.be urged 
to read important subjects, whether in internal medicine or in 
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surgery, in monographs, at any rate in one of the large medical 
works, so as to acquire a broader viewpoint and a little knowl¬ 
edge of the history of the particular subject he is studying. The 
reading of a compend or a book like Bovaird’s cannot supply 
these desiderata. 

The author’s diction is good except that he has no mercy on 
infinitives and splits them ruthlessly. The appendix on the care 
of the sick and on diet add much to the usefulness of the book. 

D. R. 


Principles of Human Physiology. By Ernest H. Starling. 
M.D. (Lond.), F.R.C.P., F.R.S., Hon. M.D. (Breslau), Jordell 
Professor of Physiology in University College, London. Pp. 1423; 
564 illustrations. Philadelphia and New York: Lea & Febiger, 
1912. 

In these times of overpublication the teacher of physiology is 
prone to look upon each new text-book on this subject as another 
useless product of the efforts of a physiologist unconsciously 
stimulated to the work by the keen business methods of one of the 
many publishers. Of the scores of text-books in this field less 
than a half-dozen have a justification for their existence. To 
write a satisfactory work of this kind requires an extremely broad 
as well as detailed knowledge of the subject in all of its branches, 
and at the same time a long teaching experience. Few men have 
these qualifications in this age of investigation which concentrates 
the attention upon one part of the subject. Investigators, when 
writing text-books, usually give entirely too much space to the 
subjects in which they are particularly interested. The finished 
product is consequently unbalanced. However, even a hasty 
survey of the latest book of Starling convinces one that the author 
has all of the qualifications of a successful writer of text-books. 
Upon closer perusal this opinion is justified in every respect. A 
reviewer is prone to read critically first of all those chapters which 
contain subject matter with which he is most familiar, but here the 
book stands the severest test. Again, when he turns to the chapters 
which contain the discoveries of the author he finds no material 
which is not of value to the student even though not specializing 
in physiology. The author shows an immense grasp of the subject, 
and combines with it a capability of clear description which makes 
every part of the book interesting. 

The book is quite large, consisting of over 1400 pages, but one 
feels that it is not too large. Every page contains material which 
the earnest student will be interested to know. Nor would the 
practitioner, referring to the book upon any subject whatever, be 
satisfied with less than the author gives him. One cannot under- 



